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We have it now in our power to present our rea- 
ders with the Articles of Association adopted by the 
United Agricultural Societies of Virginia, their ad- 
dress to the Farmers of that important state, and 
the memorial which they have presented to Con- 
gress. The Articles of Association seem well cal- 
culated to preserve the union which they have esta- 
blished. They may require to be pruned or engrafted 
on, but this should be left to the suggestions of ex- 
perience. 

In this address the delegates have evidenced great 
zeal and much ability. Their appeal to the enter- 
prise of their constituents is well calculated to excite 
inquiry, and encourage experiment. We think their 
determination at thig time to circulate in manu- 
script the communications which have been submit- 
ted to them, a most judicious one ; as it is certainly 
well calculated to give confidence to practical far- 
mers, and encourage them to present familiar and 
authenticated descriptions of their own operations.* 
We have often and sincerely regretted the unwil- 
lingness of our Agriculturists to appear before the 
public, because many valuable suggestions lose much 
of their usefulness, when they are not accompanied 
with the author’s name. It is therefore very grati- 
fying to us to see the attention of Societies directed 
to this subject. * 
> The address has very justly delineated the advan- 
tages that may be derived from the establishment of 
County and State Societies. The expectations of 
those who have carried this idea into practice, might 
be sustained by the happy results of our civil institu- 
tions, to which it bears a strict analogy. 

We may hope one day to see the wisdom and ex- 
perience of our most intelligent Agriculturists, at last 
concentrated in one focus, and reflected thence on the 
daily operations of every farm. Experiments ma 
be suggested with great effect, when devised wit 
care, and presented in detail, under an earnest re- 
quest from the State Societies, to have them tried by 
their most skilful members. 

Of the memorial we need not speak ; it is placed 
in good hands, and where it is certain of receiving 
every attention to which it may be thought entitled. 
It was desirable and proper that the cultivators 
of the soil should lay their opinions before congress, 
upon subjects connected with their rights or interests. 
The wishes of those engaged in the three great pur- 
suits of life, are now presented in explicit terms to} 
the attentive consideration of oe national cag mes 
upon whose just dispositions all repose with implicit 
cnebBonce. "Children of one taeaily, we have only to 
understand the real wants and just demands of either 
member, to ensure the co-operation and acquiescence 
ot the rest. 

* Hereafter, it will not only be unnecessary ; but, 
most probably, impossible for them to pursue the 
same course ; when it will afford us pleasure to pub- 
lish whatever they may wish to appear in our co- 
Jumns, 





An address to the United Agricultural Societies, and a 
Petition to Congress, from the Delegation of the United 
Agricultural Societies of Virginia : 

At a general meeting of Delegates of the United Agri- 
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that the inquiry cannot fail to excite these exertions, 


JOHN PEGRAM 
ROBERT BUTLER of Isle of Wight. 

The fullowing address and petition were unani- 
mously —_ and the Secretary was directed to 
have published in the pamphlet form, 500 copies of 
each :— 


AN ADDRESS 


To the United Agricultural Societies of Virginia, from 
their Delegates, in general meeting assembled. 


The Delegation congratulate the Societies which 
they represent, on the accession of similar associa- 
tions, from the counties of Dinwiddie, Isle of Wight, 
and Southampton; this fact becomes the more inte- 
resting, as it is demonstrative of the accordance in 
sentiment of the great body of our fellow citizens, 
with the principles which have been acted on, and 
openly avowed by us from the commencement of our 
Union. Flattering however, as may be this accession 
to our number, we have just grounds of confidence, 
that very moderate exertion on the part of the indivi- 
duals of our societies, would have been productive of} 
results far more extensive. 

At the first general meeting, in obedience to the 
previous instructions of the Societies, as well as from 
a conviction in our own judgment, that the interests 
of agriculture required it, we presented to Congress, 
a remonstrance against an increase of the ‘Tariff of 
duties on foreign manufactures; and as the subject, 
it is understood, will be again discussed, we have 
deemed it our duty to renew our representations, to 
the present session. 

It has been considered advisable for the present, 
to require only half the amount of contribution, autho- 
rised by the Articles of the Union; and if the increase 
of members shall equal our confident calculations, that 
proportion will amply defray all the expenses of publi- 
cation and premiums, 

Under the impression that it may tend to remove 
that repugnance to: furnishing details of their im- 


of farmers, we have for the present, preferred to 
transmit to each of the Societies in manuscript, the 
agricultural communications which have been re. 
ceived, 

We have adopted a resolution recommending ts 
the several Societies, to inquire into the present state 
of Agriculture, and the causes which have retarded 
its improvement. To this recommendation, it is hoped 
that particular and early attention will be given.—To be 
convinced of error is half its cure, and we have been 
induced to su t this course, from a full confidence 





cultural Societies of Virginia, at Petersburg, on the 
6th and 7th December, 1820, present 


which alone, are necessary to surmount an evil, equally, 


itive. Who can contemplate this desertion of his na- 
itive soil, without the most painful emotions! he that 
feels no interest for the place of his nativity, that can 
break up all the associations of his infancy and youth, 
and sell the very ashes of his ancestors, in order to 
rise to wealth and honours in the midst of strangers, 
is neither to be admired for his stoicism nor to be en- 
vied for his prosperity. But while we would depre- 
cate the prevalence of that enormous desire for the 
hasty acquisition of wealth, which does violence to 
some of the finest feelings of human nature, and as a 
strong tide bears away our population to the west, w« 
are constrained to admit the melancholy fact, thai 
there exists a sort of necessity for these pernicious 
changes. There has long prevailed a system of Agri- 
culture if system that can he called which has 
been pursued without knowledge or forethought 
such as to compel those who have adopted it, to 
seek a support in other climates. That man must be 
blind indeed who does not see, and in very peculiar 
circumstances, who does not feel the importance and 
necessity of great improvements in the agriculture 
of our state. We are in want of knowledge, scientific 
and practical. We need an active spirit of inquiry, 
that improvements and discoveries may be made, and 
we need a steadily and powerfully operating principle, 
that anew system of culture may be created and esta 
blished amongst us. We rejoice that these wants are 
began to be felt, and that efforts are making to accom 
plish a beneficial change. 

It is confidently believed, that Agricultural Socie- 
ties, judiciously formed, and zealously supported, will 
prove the most efficient agents, and furnish the most 
suitable means, for the attainment of an end in which 
every patriot must feel a lively interest. Man is a 
social being, and needs the stimulus of society to im- 
pel him to the performance of every great and good 
work. In solitude, necessity alone drives him to ac- 
tion, and his absolute wants being few, few and feeble 
will be his exertions, beyond what is requisite to ob- 
tain the necessaries of life. But when formed into 
societies and united in feelings and pursuits, a gener- 








provements which so much diminishes the usefulnesslous rivalry is created, experiments will be made, new 


expedients tried, and success will inevitably await 
exertion. But besides the stimulus afforded by asso- 
ciation, oe societies open a door for free 
land friendly communication, and give to cach member 
the benefit of the experience of all. Great advan- 
tages have generaily resulted from such societies, and 
we hail every new association for the promotion of 
improvements in this important branch of national 
industry, as the harbinger of good. But valuable as 
they have been found, we are still of opinion that 
Agricultural Societies are in most cases, badly consti- 
tuted for the full employment of the means, by which 
their objects are to be attained; that is free and gene 





I to ourselves and our country. 
To till the ground and thence to derive the means 


ral communication of improvements, experiments and 
opinions. 
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Societies established on a large scale, for an exten-privilege conferred on corporate bodies, or othe 
Sive district of couniry, possess the great advantage|minor interests, is a violation of this common bu 
of having among their numerous members, the mostisacred right, and we have only to refer to both federal 
energetic, and intelligent farmers, and men of the/and state laws, to show, how often minor interests 


highest talents and character, which the country can 
boast; but great as may be the services rendered by 
such members, this very advantage—this weight of 
talent and character in a tew, keeps silent and renders 
useless the great body of members. Besides, such a 


society is necessarily very limi'ed in its good effects,| 
- é *. A . | 
as however numerous it might be for a single society, 


itnever could have as members a hundredth part of 
the cultivators of an extensive country. The dis- 
tance from the place of meeting, and the expense ne- 
cessary for the performance of a member’s duty, would 
necessarily iimit its extent and influence, 

County Societies are free from those objections, but 
are attended with others, of not less importance, 
OF such Societies, every farmer might conveniently 


become a member, and useful to the full amount of 


his zeal and ability. But the small portion of talent 
and agricultural knowledge, which may be expected 
among the members of a society confined within such 


narrow limits, would prevest its gaining the charac-| 


ter and influence, which are essential to the exten- 
sion of its usefulness. The mass of agricultural in- 
formation which it could collect, would appear trivial, 
when compared with the p oceedings of others—the 
meetings would be unintere.ting, and there would be 
nothing to arouse or keep alive the zeal of its mem- 
bers. 

The plan on which our confederation is form- 
ed, by which a number of county Agricultural So- 
cieties are united, and meet by their representatives, 
promises to combine the different advantages, and 
avoid the disadvantages attending both great and 
small Societies. As every farmer may conyveni- 
ently become an active and useful member of a 
society meeting in his county, so may any number of 
such county socicties meet by their representatives ; 
and by thus omc | wd then distributing the 
information of every individual in the association, 
the acquisition of each society would be doubled for 
its advantage, as many times as it had confederates. 
The sphere of action and utility of such an association, 
is unlimited: The whole agricultural interest of 
Virginia, or indeed of the United States, could by 
this mode co-operate with more case, than the mem- 
bers of a single extensive society. 

It will depend ov the zeal and activity of the mem- 
bers of the societies, as individuals, whether they will 
derive that benefit from the collection and distribu- 
tion of agricultural information, of which our union 
offers such ready means. When it is considered how 
much service may be performed by a single zealous 
member, towards promoting the objects of the con- 
federation, it is hoped that none will be found care- 
less and regardless of them. Either a zealous per- 
formance of their duties, or a total neglect of them, 
will produce similar dispositions in others—will be 
communicated from one member and one society to 
another: and the early course of the societies will 
serve to stamp their character, and decide their future 
destiny. 

The Union of the Societies was formed not more 
for the improvement of the practice, than for the 
protection of the rights and interests of Agriculture ; 
and we believe that the plan of association is equally 
well calculated to serve the cause of both. However 
important the first object may be, it is less so than 
the last; for it is more essential to preserve our 
present income, limited as it is, to our own uses, than 
to increase it tenfold, for the henefit of others. Were 
we blessed with a soil of Egyptian fertility, the ex- 
istence of artificial separate interests, invested with 
exclusive privileges, and thereby enabled to enrich 
themselves at the nation’s cost, would leave the hus 
bandman a more scanty support, than he now derives 
from his exhausted fields. 

The rights of Agriculture are only those enjoyed 
by every other interest, and guaranteed by our con- 
stitutions to the meanest citizen of the United States. 
We claim. as members of the Agricultural interest, 
no right, but the right to the undisturbed possession of 
the fruits of our labour and capital. Every exclusive 


receives wealth from the one, and takes it from the 
other. This ties it to the government by the passion 
lof avarice, and separates it from the nation by the 
passion of fear. And these two passions, annexed to 
4 separate interest, have unquestionably converted it 
into a political order, and forced it into the ranks of 
despotism,”’* 

It is far from our intention to assert that there ex- 
ists any natural opposition or hostility between any of 
the classes or interests which have been mentioned. 
Merchants, Manufacturers and Capitalists, are as use- 
tul to the country, and even to agriculture, as those 
employed in cultivating the earth, But whenever 
the government interferes, and gives to any one class 
the legal right to plunder the others—the necessary 
consequence is, an immediate opposition of interests, 
land a state of hostility between the class which the 
law favours, and that which it oppresses ; and agri- 
culture which suffers from every such interference, 
and can be benefited by none, finds on every side its 
best natural friends converted into its most dangerous 
foes, 


4 


have been enabled to indirectly tax the people, tor 
their support. The exclusive privileges conveyed by 
bank charters, which have created and mainiained the 
separate monied interest, have violated the rights of 
property, more than would have been done, by the 
conquest and permanent occupation of our country, 
by any civilized invader. In this, and all similar ca- 
ses, the Agricuiturists, from forming a great majori- 
ty of the whole population, and possessing a still 
greater proportion of the whole property, necessarily 
suffer the principal loss. The Agricultural, being 
ithe major interest of the United States, cannot possi- 
bly be benefited at the expense of others: while it 
is essential to the existence of all minor interests, 
‘invested with legal privileges, to draw their sup- 
port from the property of the major interest. The 
interest of Agriculture in every respect coincides with 
that of the nation, and whatever promotes or injures 
ithe one, must have a similar and equal effect on the 
jother, The utmost stretch of legislative ingenuity 
icannot devise the means, to render the American 
Agricultural interest, any positive benefit, in the 
shape of charters, bounties, or monopolies ; and ail 
jthat we wish, and ail that can possibly be given, 
jis the negative benefit of being freed from being made 
the prey to the legal privileges of other classes. On 
the contrary, Merchants, Manufacturers, and Capita- 
lists have interests separate from, and frequently op- 
posed to that of the people, and on each of these 
classes, have been conferred exclusive privileges, 
jwhich have had the effect of rapidly removing wealth 
jand its consequent political power, from the hands of 
ithe majority, into those of a minority of the people. 
\By such means, the manufacturing interest has been 
supported, and on their continuance, does the very 
existence of the artificial monied interest depend, 
immense as have been their acquisitions, the principal 
part of the burthen is of necessity imposed on 
Agriculture ; and therefore, without further refer- 
nee to our still more important interests, and higher 
duties as citizens—as freemen—it is sufficient that our 
snterest, as farmers, is diametrically opposed to the dis- 
iribution of wealth, by charter and monoply, instead 
of by industry and merit—to the legal establishment of 
any artificial or separate interest—and to exclusive 
privileges of every description. 


The vital importance and necessity of guarding 
against such vivlauens of our interests and rights, 
cannot be more forcibly expressed, than is done, in 
the following quotation, from a work which exhibits 
in colours as vivid as they are true, both the excel- 
lence of the pure principles of our government, and 
their peril from the introduction of others, which are 
to the former, not only repugnant, but destructive. 

“ Accumulations aud divisions of property by law, 
simple or complicated, are equally averse to our poli- 
cy, and to moral rectitude.—Both will excite hatred, 
discourage industry, and infuse knavery into the na- 
tional character, by dividing it into factions, perpetu- 
ally striving to pillage each other. Whether the law 
shall gradually transfer the property of the many to 
the few, or insurrection shall rapidly divide the pro- 

erty of the few among the many, it is equally an 
invasion of prtvate property, and equally contrary to 
our constitution,” 


“Our policy is founded upon the idea, that it is 
both wise and just to leave the distribution of pro- 
perty to industry and talents : that what they acquire 
is all their own, except what they owe to society ; 
that they owe nothing to society except a contribu- 
tion equivalent to the necessities of government ; that 
they owe nothing to monopoly or exclusive privilege 
in any form, and that whether they are despoiled by 


To a superficial observer, it may appear strange, 
that the Agricultural interest, which has had the 
complete direction of government, should have made 
laws for its own destruction. A more strict exami- 
nation will explain the cause of the evil, and at the 
same time, point out the remedy. Agriculturists, 
from the nature of their employment are dispersed, 
jand destitute of the means of communication or con- 
nexion, while all other classes are collected in towns, 
and possessed of all the strength arising from the 
free communication of their wishes and designs, and 
the concentration of all their powers. This cause 
alone has been sufficient, in all popular governments, 
to subject the country to the towns; and whatever 
of freedom existed in Athens, Rome, or the more 
modern Italian republics, extended not beyond their 
walls. The far more numerous husbandmen within 
their respective territories were without a shadow of 
power, and in some cases were absolute slaves to the 
inhabitants of the capital. Thougtthe Agriculturisis 
in this country are far more numerous, and more en- 
lightened, compared to the rest of our population, 
than in the cases cited, still we see the same causes 
working to produce similar effects. ‘* Agriculture in 
all other countries, is the slave of other interests— 
here it is their dupe,’ and this has hitherto answered 
nearly the same purposes. The Agricultural interest, 
without the means of communication or concert, have 
elected the members of the legislature; minor in- 
terests closely connected, and wielding that powerful 
engine ihe press, have directed or controlled public 
opinion, and the policy of government. Whenever 
a measure has been proposed, affecting the interests 
of either Merchants or Manufacturers, they have 
met, combined. discussed its merits, and remonstrat- 
ed against, or encouraged its adoption, according to 
its supposed tendency. The table of our legislative 
hall has been made to groan under their petitions and 
memorials, while the voice and influence of the agri- 
cultural interest has almost never been heard. The 
powerful influence which has been acquired by each of 
the minor interests of commerce, manufactures, and 
money, and the frequency and almost uniform success 
with which it has been exercised on our legislative 
bodies, are matters of notoriety. The exclusive pri- 
vileges granted to the commercial interest, may per- 
haps be justifiable, as necessary to the national de- 
tence : but the granting of every one, not of that descrip- 
tion, imposes a tax on Agriculture, and inflicts a wound 
on our constitutional rights, and on republican prin- 
ciples. The great agricultural interest has still continu- 
ed silent and inert, nor has it ever repelled an attack, 
unless the rejection of the tariff bill, by a single vote, 
is considered an instance. ‘To insure to agriculturists 
“ protection of their interests and equal rights and 
the rage of a mob, or the laws of a separate interest, rivileges to all, it is only necessary to adopt measures, 
the genuine sanction of private property is equally vio-/Similar to those found so useful by their adversaries. 
lated.” Agricultural societies connected by representation, 


“If Legislative patronage enriches a portion 
society, that portion is necessarily converted into 
order possessing the qualities of an aristocracy. 
is placed between the government and the nation. 
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* Taylor's Inquiry into the principles und policy of the 
Government of the United States, Sect. Funding, page 
281 and 282. 
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will furnish the mcans to resist invasions, which here- 
tofore, have seldom failed of success. 

This expression of our sentiments, may possibly draw 
forth remarks such as have already been used—that the 
motives which actuate our societies are selfish and mer- 
cenary—and that intent only on our own interest, we 
are regardless of that of our feilow citizens, and the wel- 
fare of our country. It is true that such motives are 
frequently, perhaps universally found to operate on 
every class or interest; and as it is not necessary for 
establishing the correctness of our opinions, we shall 
not claim for the agricultural interest, more virtue or 
patriotism, than ali others possess ; and we might safely 
admit whatever motives may be imputed to the societies 
by their opponents. Were such associations formed, as 
we recommend, and sufficiently extended as even to ap- 
proach to a concentration of the strength of the Agri- 
cultural interest—we have no wish to deny, but that 
their power would be immense—that it would be irre. 
sistible in a contest with any or all minor interests ; and 
we willingly admit that the benefit of Agriculture, 
would always be their first object. But we deny, that 
with all this power, and even if urged by motives the 
most detestable, that agr'cnitur:sts could ever have any 
other than a beneficial influence on the policy of our 
country. This conclusion is inevitubly drawn from the 
proposition, “ that the interest of Agriculture coincides 
with the interest of the nation, and whatever promotes or' 
injures the one, has a similar and equal effect on the other.” 
If it should be thougiit necessary to bring proof of the 
truth of this almost self evident proposition, we willingly 
rest it on the impossibility of showing an exception ; 
and the doctrine must remain unshaken until at least 
one palpabie instance 1s adduced, of the interest of agri- 
culture being opposed to that of our country. 

Neither could the agricultural interest, ever inflict 
the smaliest injury on the rights of others. They might 
indeed resume the exclusive privileges which have been 
so lavishly granted, and thereby destroy all that was ar- 
tificial, in the means of acquiring wealth and power, 
now enjoyed by the manufacturing and monied inte. 
rests: no further injury to a minor interest is possible, 
and was the attempt made, it would re-act with equal 
force on the majority. As long as agriculturists exceed 
all the remainder of our population, in numbers and 
wealth, so long can they have no inducement but to} 
support equal laws and equal rights. 





TO THE 
SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Of the United States, in Congress Assembled. 

The Petition of the Delegates of the United Agricul. 
tural Societies of Prince George, Sussex, Surry, 
Petersburg, Brunswick, Dinwiddie, and Isle of Wight, 
respectfully sheweth : 


Your Petitioners, a portion of the independent 
Agriculturists of Virginia, again present themselves 
to your honourable houses, respectfully soliciting’ 
your attention to the present state of the tariff du- 
ties, and your protection against the wild specula- 
tions and ruinous schemes of an association denomi- 
nating themselves the friends of national industry. 

We should not again have obtruded our opinions, 
still less, our arguments, on the wisdom and expe- 
rience of our Representatives, but from a conviction 
that the decision of this question is of vital impor- 
tance ;—that, by the establishment of that system of 
exclusion, developed in the tariff bill, presented at 
your last session, the commercial and agricultural 
prosperity of the nation, would be completely pros- 
trated ;—the whole frame of our constitution strained, 
to accommodate this monstreus anomaly in a free 


culated both its powers and tendencies, and adjusted 
both to the views of its projectors. That their views 
are not directed solely or principally to the protec- 
tion of manufactures, we are convinced by the sin- 
gle fact, that our manufactures are, already, more 
than sufficiently protected. 

The present tariff duties operate asa bounty of at 
least 25 percent. in their favour : freight, ensurance, 
commissions, and the various other expenses of im- 
portation cannot be estimated at less than 15 per 
cent —the British manufacturer, the most formidable 


own government to the amount of one third of the 
whole product of his industry,—which also operates 
in favour of our manufacturers adding 33 1-3 per 
cent. to the former amount; the extraordinary rise in 
the Value of money, in this country, must also be 
taken into account, as it operates as a bounty in fa- 
vour of our manufactures ; the increased value, here, 
enabling them to procure necessaries, as well as Ja- 
bour for a smaller sum ; while the comparatively low 
value of money, in Europe, compelling the foreign 
competitor to keep up the price ot his goods, enables 
the American to me up his prices also, nearly to 
the former standard. The aggregate of these boun 
ties will be found considerably upwards of 100 per 
cent. in favour of our manufactures. With these facts 
before us, we cannot be persuaded that the protection 
of manufacturers is the real object of the new ta- 
riff bill. 

But, to come to the true design of its authors, we 
have only to investigate the obvious tendency of the 
measure. The means will generally discoverthe end 

The first operation of the prohibitory system wil! 
be ruinous to those immediately engaged in foreign 
commerce,with whom almost every individual direct 
ly concerned in any branch of trade, will be more or 
less involved. Other nations will retaliate by ex- 
cluding our products, as we have excluded theirs. — 
The carrving trade, of which the superiority of our 
vessels, would, uncer different circumstances, always 
ensure us a valuable portion, must cease. Shipbuild- 
ing, after being brought to astonishing perfection, and 
daily becoming a more lucrative business, will he for- 
gotten; our vessels rot in our harbours, and our sea- 


want of honest employment. Our Coasting trace 
and fisheries will soon be at the mercy of our ene- 
mies, for neither can be long protected by a nation 
without foreign commerce. 

The Mercantile and Agricultural interests are so 
intimately connected, that the ruin of the former must 
follow that of the merchant in no distant succession 
The diminution of revenue received from imports and 
sales of public lands, must be made up by heavy in- 
ternal taxes, the principal weight falling, as usual, 
on the agriculturist,—the price of almost every arti- 
cle he is obliged to purchase, will be increased at the 
pleasure of the pampered monopolist, who, competi- 
tion being removed, will be limited in his demands 
only by the measure of his own cupidity, of the lati- 
tude of which we have hada fair opportunity of judging 
during the late war. The quantity of produce 
must be reduced to the limits of home consump- 
tion, as we can no longer calculate on a market for 
the usual surplus among nations whose goors we re- 
fuse to take in exchange. Without exchange 
goods commerce cannot exist. The value of lands, 
buildings, and stock will rapidly depreciate, and 
their owners, once the pride and strength of their 
country, sink into poverty and insignificance. 


While our independent yeomanry are to be thus 





government ;—and, as a necessary consequence, no- 
thing left of our boasted freedom and anticipated 
greatness, but an empty name. 

Though we do not believe that all who support thi 






humbled—while their proud spirits are in training 
for the yoke, another party, less attached to the soil, 
and completely dependant on the bounty of govern. 
ment, is to be raised to opulence and power,—to be 


men emigrate or resort to piracy or smuggling, for) 


Measure are aware of its consequences, yet we can- invested with exclusive privileges, more especially 
not conceal from ourselves, nor would we from our|that of taxing their fellow-citizens at discretion ; and 
fellow citizens, that the authors of this project con-|this, as we are told, for the sake of national indepen- 
template nothing less than a radical change in our dence. 


their wealth and consequence depend, than how na 
tional independence can be promoted by the oppres- 
sion of a vast majority of the people for the benefit 
of a small minority National independence has al 
ways appeared to us something very different from 
the oppression of the people and the creation of pri 
vileged orders—That this is the end to which the 
prohibitory system inevitably leads, we have no 
doubt ;—that such is the tavourite object of its au- 
thors, charity may still hesitate to pronounce. 

The history of any branch of the forced manufac- 





rival in this and every other market, is taxed, by histures of Great Britain exhibits a series of oppressions 


iso extensive in their range, so gross and revolting in 
their operation, as would, we believe, deter any 
friend of liberty or justice from repeating the experi- 
ment. We collect also, from the same source, the 
uncertain issue of attempting to force manufactures ; 
for, with all the characteristic ingenuity, patience, 
and industry of her artisans, (backed by powers, such 
as a free people can never delegate to their govern 

ment, or permit them to assume.) we find that there 

are some manufactures which Great Britain has not 
been able to force. We note the silk manufacture, 
which, from the revocation of the edict of Nantz to 
this day, has been unproductive ; while millions have 
been lost to the nation by excluding the silks of France 
and Italy, and, in return, having their manufactures 
excluded by those nations 

The abortive attempts, repeatedly made since the 
union of Great Britain and Ireland, to establish the 
woollen manufacture, in the latter country, is worthy 
of consideration ; as immense sums both of English 
and Irish capital have been sunk in the undertaking : 
And we cannot but observe that the establishment of 
the same manufacture, in England, has been effect 
ed at a price no free people would consent to pay 
These facts would induce us to suspect that the on- 
ly certain results of the system in which we are 
about to involve ourselves, are enormous expenses 
and gross violation of fag oe 

To obviate all these difficulties we are assured, 
ithat by the establishment of manufactures, a home 
market will be obtained for the whole of our produce 
As this argument has been so often, and so confident 
ly reiterated, it will be necessary to ascertain its va- 
lue. If we already supply the whole p-ople of Ame- 
rica with as much corn, wheat, and tobacco as they 
can consume, and export, besides, a large surplus by 
what operation of the new tariff bi!l is this surplus to 
be disposed of ? We cannct presume that the appe- 
tites and capacities of our people will be so much in- 
creased by the operation of the shuttle or the gin as 
to work such a miracle. 

The only solution this difficulty admits of is, the 
one givenby the advocates of the prohibitory system, 
ito wit: that it may be made the interest of the tar- 
mer and planter to embark their Capitals in manufac- 
turing establishments ; that by thus diminishing the 
number of cultivators, and, consequently, of produce, 
we may get rid of our surplus by 707 raising it. Now, 
we really consider this as one of the most impudent 
proposals ever made by the most unblushing 
empiric toa reflecting people. The Agriculturists of 
the United States, (an immense majority of the na 
tion,) are called on, not only to abandon every pros- 
pect of clearing the millions of acres of rich land 
in their back countries, but also, to abandon a part of 











0 : “it. 
that already in cultivation—to consent to Aave it made 


their interest toengage in manufactures by the joint 
operation of exclusion from market, increased taxes, 
and manufacturing impositions In plain English, 
he hardy, independent sons of our forests and our 
nelds are called on to consent to be starved into wea- 
vers and button makers ? But, be it remembered, that 
before this conviction of their interest has reached 
them, few will be found disposed to purchase lands 
and stock, no longer valuable, if any it will be for a 
pittance, not sufficient probably, to pay their debts. 
These ple would really persuade us that the 


cultivation of the earth is no species of industry ; 
at all are idle who neither weave nor spin, and 





Political institutions. It is more easy to see how zealously such men 
We cannot persuade ourselves that the fabricat-|would support even the most ious and unprinci 
ors of so formidable a machine should not have cal-pled measures of a government on whose breath: 





may, of course, be fairly proscribed ; their fields 
rned into deserts, that factories may be establish- 
d; those precious Seminaries of spotless virtue 
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where the daughters of our ruined farmers, may |to promote their interest and protect their rightsjing what communications shall be published. They 


learn industry, simplicity of manners, and purity ofjand privileges ; do agree to unite under the style of|shall also have 


mind; and their sons temperance, soberness, and 

chastity, as practised in the best institutions of Leeds|adopt the following as their consitution. 

and Manchester. 
That the despotic power of driving any class of/ing of the Societies by delegation. 

citizens from the employments cf their own choice,| Art. 2. The societies shall annually elect one de: 


Art. 1. There shall be annually a general meet- 


ower to raise an annual contribution 


the United Agricultural Societies of Virginia, and dojfrom the societies, not exceeding one dollar for each 


member, to be appropriated for the general benefit. 

Art. 12, The general contribution shall be paid to 
the treasurer of the delegation, by the delegates 
from each society at their annual meeting—who 


and forcing them into others, empires or unprofita-\legvte for every ten members in each, and whenever/shall at the same time furnish a list of the names, 


ble, congenial or uncongenial, has been delegated to\the number of delegates shall exceed thirty, the de- 


and number of the members of their representative 


- . | . | . . y ° ° 
the federal government, we can no more believe,|legation shall reduce the number, by requiring morejsocieties. The delegation alone shall have the right 


than that the authority to divide our people, (likejelectors for each, always preserving the same pro- 

the Llindoos) into casts, has been conveyed under the|portion ; provided nevertheless, that every society 

form of powers to rejyulate trade. shall have at least one representative, and none 
After demonstrating the ruinous tendency of the|more than five. 

prohibitory system with respect to the agriculture, rt. 3. The term of service of the delegates shall 


of electing honorary members of the societies com- 
posing this union. 

Art. 13. Each society may make such rules and 
regulations for the government of its own proceedings 
and concerns, as it may deem expedient, without 





commerce, and revenue of these states, and its en- 
tire inconsistency with the spirit of our free institu- 
tions, it is scarcely necessary to dwell on more re- 
mote consequences ; amongst which may be antici- 
vated a regularly organized system of smuggling, 


be considered as Commencing on the first day of Ja-ithe interference of the delegation, so. long as they 
nuary next succeeding their election, and terminating conform to this constitution. 

on the 31st of December following. Before a dele- Art, 14, The members of each of the united so- 
gate can be entitled to vote, he must produce a cer-cieties shall have the rights and privileges of mem- 


tifitate from the Secretary of his society in the fol- 


introducing in its train, fraud, perjury, the exercisejlowing form; At a meeting of 
of lawless force, swarms of tidewaiters and syco-|at on the day of 18 
phants, increased governmental! expenses, and im-|A B. was duly elected a delegate to represent this 
mense executive patronage. society in all meetings of the United Agricultural 
We cannot restrain the expression of our surprise, Societies of Virginia, for one year from the first day 
that a system, the impolicy of which has been long of January next. C. D. Sec’ry.” 
since demonstrated by the ablest political writers of, drt. 4. Twelve members shall constitute a quo- 
Europe, and confirmed by the experience of the;rum for the transaction of business; provided a ma- 
greatest commercial nations of the world, should atjjority of the societies are represented in the meet- 
this day cost a moment’s discussion in America.— ing, a less number may adjourn from day to day, for 
England confesses the ruin in which she has been in-jthree days. 
volved by the pursuit of this system, and her inabi-| Art. 5, The officers of the delegation shall be a 
lity to extricate herself; while the commerce of President, Vice President, Treasurer, and Secretary, 
Holland, has been completely paralyzed by the pro-to be elected annually by ballot, without previous 
tection afforded by their king to the manufactures of nomination, at a general meeting. Vacancies in any 
his Belgian subjects. of those offices may be supplied at any subsequent 
The idea of enriching a country, by confining its meeting. 
whole wealth within its own limits, isa mere chi- rz, 6, The President shall have power to pre- 
mera. ‘The only use of wealth that we can con-serve order in the general meetings, and to call 
ceive is, to enable its possessors to procure the neces special meetings, and it shall be his duty to do so, 
saries and comforts of life ; and, if we can procure upon the application of a majority of the members 
these, in greater abundance, by sending a part of our of the delegation which called meetings, he shall 
wealth abroad ; we increase our happiness in the|cause to be published in a newspaper, printed in the 
same proportion ; and in effect, increase our wealthitown of Petersburgh, and in the city of Richmond. 
also. So far from wishing to realize the vision of sup-| rt. 7. The Vice President during the absence or 
plying all cur wants by the labour and ingenuity ofjinability of the President, or on his resignation of 
our own citizens, and thus being enabled to insulate/death, shall discharge all the duties of the President, 
ourselves from the rest of mankind, we would con-jand if it shall so happen at any meeting of the dele- 
sider such a consummation the heaviest misfortune|gates, otherwise regularly constituted he the tran- 





bers in all the others, excepting those of voting and 
holding offices. 

Art. 15. All communications upon agricultural 

subjects, must be first submitted to one of the socic- 
ties forming this union, and when transmitted to the 
delegation by that society, may at the discretion of 
the delegation, be published. 
Art. 16. Any society formed for the same general 
objects, may become a member of the Union, by 
sending delegates to the genera! meeting, who shall 
subscribe to these articles for their society. 

Art. 17. No change in the articles of this consti- 
tution shall be made, but by the concurrence of two 
‘thirds of the societies composing the union. 





SIXTH OFFICIAL REPORT. 
OF THE 


Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 

The committee, appointed to consider the 
claims for Premiums on Agricultural Experi- 
ments report, 

That Mr. Sotomon Wanner, of Northarnp- 
ten, in the county of Hampshire, is entitled to 
the society’s premium of thirty dollars, for a 
lcrop of winter wheat, being thirty-two bushels 
‘and two quarts, raised on one acre of land. 

That the Hon. Jonaruan Hunewe tt, of Bos- . 





that could befal us. That freedom and science can/saction of business, that both the President and Vice|ton, in the county of Suffolk, is entitled to the 
Sa hagt eivo-amcogs.e people, caly ty an extensive /President be absent, the members present may choose society’s premium of thirty dollars, for a crop 


intercourse with the rest o _the world, a glance at\a president pro tempore. 
the condition of nations, ancient and modern, clearly 


those nations only enlightened, powerful, and free, whojgation, and when required produce them for inspec-| 


have cultivated an extensive foreign intercourse ;\tion. Whenever his office ends, he shall deliver the 


Art. 8. The treasurer shall keep the accounts) 
establishes. In the whole range of history, we findifairly and correctly stated on the books of the dele-! 


lof Indian corn, being two hundred and twenty- 
two bushels and one half of a bushel, measured 
lin the ears, equal to one hundred and eleven 
bushels and one peck of shelled corn, raised on 


while those Las ora policy insulated them from|books and all other property in his hands to his suc-one acre of his farm in Newton, in the county 


the other nations of the earth, have been ignorant andicessor in office, or to the order of the delegation. 
slavish in proportion to the degree of seclusion they 





Art, 9. The secretary shall have charge of all the 


of Middlesex. 
That the Hon. Ottver Fisk, of Worcester, 


nese, Persians, and Turks, and, indeed, the whole of 


the east rn monarchies, afford deplorable specimens.|Keep the same in good order: He shall register all! 


appertaining to the office of the treasurer, and shallisociety’s premium of thirty dollars, “ for the 


Considering the whole system of bounties, mono-communications from the societies, and all letters\"St satisfactory experiment to ascertain the 


lies, yon sccm | duties as tending in all its\which shall be written by, or addressed to himself. 

arings to interrupt the prosperity, deteriorate the {¢ shall be his duty, when directed by the delegation, 
morals, and subvert the liberties of our citizens, welts transmit to each of the United Societies a fair copy 
respectfully and earnestly solicit your honourablelof the several papers which may have been commu- 
houses to protect us from those evils, by disembar-inicated to the general meeting from either of the 
rassing every species of industry from all artificiallsocieties together with a copy of the journal of the 
impediments and restraints, as tar as may be con- proceedings ot each general meeting. In case of 
sistent with the production of the necessary revenue,|the absence of the secretary at any meeting, a Se- 
and leaving them to the surest of all protection, theiicretary pro tempore may be appointed. 


— and the eo Aoi FEIL. - ™ Art. 10. ‘The delegation in general meeting shall 
, ‘ President of the delegation pro. im, choose their officers, and appoint the times and 

Epmunp RuFFin, Secretary place of meeting, It shall be their duty to attend t 
? * the general interests of agriculture, to use all means] 
CONSTITUTION OF THE for the aoe om of the — of the union, to ~ 

‘ : sat commend to the societies such measures as ma 
u nited Agr icultural Societies considered proper, and to receive papers from cack 
OF VIRGINIA. society, which after being read in general meeting, 
The undersigned Agricultural Societies, formed/shall be sent to the other societies. 

for the purpose of promoting agricultural improve-| -4r¢. 11. The delegation alone shall have the pow. 





best mode of raising Indian corn, in hills, or in 
rows.” It will be seen by the certificates ac- 
companying the report, that from one half of an 
acre of land planted in rows, the produce was 
twenty-eight and one half double bushels of corn 
in the ears; the same quantity of land planted 
in hills produced only twenty-three and one half 
double bushels; the entire produce of the acre 
being equal to fifty-two bushels of shelled corn. 

That Payson Witt1ams, Esq. of Fitchburg, 
in the county of Worcester, is entitled to the so- 
ciety’s premium, of twenty dollars, for a crop 
of potatoes, being six hundred and fourteen 
bushels, raised on one acre of land. 

That Jonn Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, in the 
county of Norfolk, is entitled to the society’s 
premium of twenty dollars, for a crop of man- 





ments ; the more effectually to attain that object, andier of offering and adjudging premiums, and decid- 


gel wurtzel, being six hundred and seventy 
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bushels and one half bushel, raised on one acre|fessed treatise on Agriculture. We_ shall, 
of land. therefore, consign what we have to say upon it, 

That Mr. Francis Winship, of Brighton, injto the present section. A few preliminary ob- 
the county of Middlesex, is entitled to the Soci-jservations may be proper. 


| 3d. When in contact with atmospheric air, i: 
‘draws from it a portion of oxygen, and thence 
acquires a yellow colour and disposition to har- 
den. 


ety’s premium of twenty dollars, for a crop off Milk is the well known basis of all the opera- 4th. Agitation and pressure are necessary to 


Cabbages, being thirty two tons and two hundredjtions of the dairy. Few things have more enga- 
weight, raised on one acre of land. ged the attention of chemists. Boyle, Boer- 
That Mr. Ebenezer Thrasher, of Salem injhaave, Hoffman and Macquer, all the old school 
the county of Essex, is entitled to the Society’sjand many of the new, (1) have employed them- 
premium of twenty dollars, for a crop of Car-jselves in detecting its constituent parts, and in 
rots, weighing, exclusive of their tops twentylestablishing their several proportions. On the 
one tons four hundred and one half hundred,|first branch of the inquiry they have sufficient- 
equal to eight hundred and forty-nine buslels,jly succeeded, and we accordingly know, that 
of fifty-six pounds each, raised on one acre ofjthis very important fluid is principally composed 
land. And the said Ebenezer Thrasher is alsolof an oily matter, of curd, of an essential salt, 
entitled to the premium of twenty dollars, for ajcalled sugar of milk, and of serum. But on the 
crop of Beets, being three hundred and twentyjother branch of the inquiry, so various have been 
three barrels, weighing, exclusive of their tops,/the results of experiments made on the milk of 
nineteen tons fifteen hundred and eleven pounds,|different animals, and of the same animal at dif- 
equal to seven hundred and ninety busheis, of|ferent times, that it continues to be the reproach 
fifty six pounds each, raised on the same quan-lof chemistry ; and we have now before us the ac- 
tity of land. knowledgment of M. Perthuys, of the French 
No claims for premiums were exhibited tolinstitute, that “ to determine these proportions 
the Committee, for introducing a Grass supe-|with the necessary exactness Is impossible. For- 
rior to any now cultivated in this State-—forjtunately, however, the pride of science is more 
turning in green crops as a manure, and provingjaffected by this failure, than the interests, of ag- 
its utility and cheapness over any other manurelriculture. 
—nor for proving by actual experiment, the best 
season and mode of laying down lands to yrass,minating animals, and that of animals which do 
whether Spring, Summer, or Fall seeding bejnot ruminate. Milk of the first description, 
preferable, and with or without grain, or differ-jabounds in cream and in curd ; that of the other, 
ent soils. in sugar and whey; and it is on this distinction 
The Committee are much gratified in having|that the milk of cows, sheep and goats is princi- 
it in their power to state to the Board the fol-|pally employed for the purposes of the dairy, 
lowing information, which has been communica-|while that of mares and asses is, with similar 
ted to them from the most unquestionable sour-|propriety, yielded to the service of medicine.(2) 
ces, to wit: That Mr. Hervey Stone, raised the} Obsrvation has shown, that this secretion is 


separate it from the serum and curd, which may 
have mounted with it. And, 

5th. To correct its tendency to decomposi- 
tion, which first shows itself by a rancid smell 
and taste, it must be subjected to the action of 
heat, or a portion of the muriate of soda must 
be incorporated with it. From this theory of 
butter-making, it will be easy to deduce the 
rules necessary to practice. 

Ist. The formation of cream, is, as we have 
seen, a process of nature, which we best pro- 
mote by giving to our dairies a northern exposi- 
tion ; by keeping them perfectly clean; because 
filth, besides other mischief, is predisposed to 
fermentation, and is, of course, productive of 
heat; and lastly, by so forming our pans as to 
make them narrow at the bottom and wide at 
the top, to the end that they may offer to the 
atmosphere the largest possible surface.(3) 

2d. The separation of the butter from tlic 
milk, with which it is still connected, is our own 
labour, and must be carefully and thoroughly 


Milk, 1s reducible to two species; that of ru-iperformed. This is called churning, and ought 


to be only a moderate and continued agitation. 
If the movement be too slow or frequently in 
terrupted, the effect intended is not produccd ; 
and if hurried and violent, the cream is too 
much heated and yields a white and curd like 
butter. When this operation is well perform. 
ed, the butter is found adhering to the staff and 
flyers of the churn, is of an agreeable taste and 
colour, and of a certain degree of consistency. 





last season, on one acre of the farm of Gorham|much influenced by circumstances of weather, 
Parsons, Esq. in Brighton, twenty two and onejof aliment and of age. A stormy day lessens, 


3d. To increase this last, and more perfectly 
to discharge the milk from the butter, the latter 


half bushels of Spring Wheat, Ezekiel Hersey 
Derby, Esq. of Salem, raised on three quarters 


of an acre, seven hundred and twenty bushels of 


Carrots, exclusive of their tops, which were es- 
timated by competent judges to weigh five tons. 
Mr. Gardiner Whiting, of Charlestown, raised 
on one acre of land, on Bunker Hill, forty eight 
bushels and four quarts of Rye. Mr. Aaron 
Capin, of Dorchester, raised on four acres three 
quarters and twenty six rods, fourteen tons and 
sixteen hundred weight of Hay, equal to about 
three tons to the acre ; leaving on the same land 
Grass sufficient in the opinions of several re- 
spectable Farmers, to make two tons of Hay, 
“which could not be mowed on account of its 
being badly lodged.”—Mr. Dennis Stebbins, of 
Deerfield, raised five hundred and thirteen bush- 
els of Potatoes, on one acre of land, And Mr. 
Tristram Little, of Newbury, raised on five 
eighths of an acre, four hundred and twenty 
bushels of common Turnips. 
By order of the Committee. 
THOMAS L. WINTHROP, Chairman, 
Boston, Dec. 21, 1820. 


Treatise on Agriculture. 
SECTION XIV—AND LAST. 
OF THE DAIRY. 
The business of the dairy, besides its con- 
nexion with the subject of the last chapter, i 
too important in itself to be omitted in any pro- 


its quantity and alters its quality; bad or defi-is again subjected to frequent pressure and 
cient food has a similar but greater effect, and washing in cold water, which, readily uniting 
the fact is well known, that very young andlwith the milk, carries it along with it. 
very old cows give poor milk. Mild weather, 4th. What now remains is, to employ the 
on the other hand, promotes the secretion, andimeans necessary to its preservation. ‘I'hese 
soft nourishing aliments, easy of digestion, andlare of two kinds; a small portion of common 
in sufficient quantity, make it redundant. salt, well dried and pulverised, may be wrought 
A fact, established by the labours of Messrs.into the mass, and distributed as equally as 
Deyeux and Parmentier, and long before known|possible ; or, the fresh mass subjected to a demi- 
to the dairy maid, is, that the milk first drawn fusion, will throw up a frothy and feculent mat- 
is serous; that that which succeeds is less so,ter, which must be carefully taken off; and 
and that what are commonly called srifpings|which, if neither evaporated nor skimmed in 
are nearly all cream. ithis way, nor absorbed by the salt in the other, 
Having premised these facts, we proceed towould produce the rancidity of which we have 
the business of butter-making—the theory ofjalready spoken. The butter of Prevalais, the 
which is reducible to the following heads: finest in Europe, is prepared after this last 
ist. Butter is found suspended in milk, in thelmode. ‘The secret was long and weil kept, but 
form of a white and liquid oil. This suspension was at length divulged by M. Tessicr, about the 
is the effect of the saccharine matter and thelyear 1809. 
curd, which are among the component parts off Of Cheese-making. 
milk. : The curd of milk is known to be the basis ol 
2d. In a state of repose and in a cool temper- cheese, and the theory of making this may be 
ature, this oily matter separates itself, in a great}brought under three heads : 
degree, from the serum and curd, mounts tothe) Ist. Turning the milk, or separating the curd 
surface and there forms a pellicle of greater orifrom the other constituents of milk, by a chem- 
less density. ical process, or by permitting it to separate spon- 
taneously. 
2d. Expressing what remains of these from 
the curd, by mechanical means; and, 
3d. Seasoning the mass, by the introduction 





(1) Haller, Brisson, Deyeux, Parmentier and Four- 
croy, &c. &c. 

(2) The medical uses of asses’ milk have come down 
to us from Hypocrates and Galen. The milk of mares 








is only established in the pharmacopia of Tartary ; 
where, according to the reports made by travellers, it} _ (3) See, in Fourcroy’s Chemistry, vol. ix. the effeets 
is food, physic and brandy, of covering milk pans. 
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of some matter oi conservative quality, as mu 
riate of soda, sage, balm, aromatic clover, &c 
&e. 

These principles may be much varied, and, 
under different management will produce 
cheeses of very different species, which may, 
however, be gerleralised as follows : 

Ist. Those in the fabrication of which the 
coagulation of the milk is spontaneous. This 
species retains a great degree of softness, is pe- 


of the whey. If the weather be warm, the 
cheeses will swell and cavities appear on their 
surfaces—an effect of the disengagement of air, 
which is the sign of interior fermentation, and 
the signal for removing the cheeses to the dry- 
ing room, and beginning the application of salt 
to their surfaces and sides. This application 
must be continued daily, and the cheeses be 
turned as often, so that the salt be equally dis- 
tributed throughout them. If they present a dry 


culiarly liable to decomposition, and is thereforejsurface, they should be wetted with salted whey 


used in a short time after being made.—Such is 
the cream-cheese, and the cheeses of Viry Mont- 
dedier, and Mont d’Or. 

2d. Those which have been deprived of their 
serosity, by means only of compression. Such 
are the cheeses of Holland, of Cantal in France, 
&e. And, 

3d. Those to which have been applied, not) 
only the action of the press, but of fire. Such) 
are the cheeses known by the names of Gruyere, 
Parmesan and Cheshire.(4) 

Of these different species, it is our intention 
to speak only of the second and third, because 
these form the cheeses of commerce, and have 
mast connexion with the public interest. 

Turning the milk, which is the first step in 
the process, may be effected by many different 
substances, such as vegetable acids and as- 
tringents; but the matter generally, if not uni- 
versally employed, is either the second stomach 
of the calf, or its contents, which are called 
rennet. A portion of either put into the milk, 
(which must be leit in a state of repose,) will 
in a few hours produce the desired separation. 





The quantity of rennet employed is not, how-jted to moulds. 
If too much be/and the salt applied, as in the preceding direc- 


ever, a matter of indifference. 


used, the curd will remain in parcels, withoutitions, 


consistency, and altogether deprived of the 
cream of the milk. 


and if a frothy appearance, they should be care- 
fully wiped and the outer rind scraped with a 
blunt knife. They will soon acquire the neces- 
ary hardness and the proper colour.(5) 

In these operations we have described the 
mode of making cheeses deprived of their sero- 
sity, by compression only. What we have yet 
to say applies to those, in the making of which 
ire is a necessary agent. The milk, destined 
for these, is placed in a boiler and on a mod- 
erate fire; the rennet is then applied and the 
milk stirred without interruption. The mo- 
ment the action of the rennet becomes appa- 
rent, the boiler is taken from the fire and the 
contents left undisturbed. A coagulation soon 
takes place, when a portion of the serum must 
be removed, and the remaining portion be left 
to boil the curd, which is seen floating in dis- 
tinct parcels or lumps. The boiler must now be 
replaced on the fire, and the mass be continual- 
ly stirred, until the curd takes a degree of co- 
herency. When this effect is produced the 
boiling is complete, and the curds, collected into 
masses, are taken from the serum and commit- 
The press is now employed 


During three weeks, or a month, the 
moulds are gently and gradually tightened and 


If, on the other hand, thejso soon as a superabundant moisture appears 


quantity employed be too small, the separationjon the surface of the cheese, the salting is dis- 
of the curd from the serum will not be complete.|continued.(6) 


The exact quantity necessary is an affair of ex- 


Various means have been used to improve the 


perience, which only a number of trials on dif-\qualities of cheese, besides those employed in 


ferent portions of milk, enables one to regulate|the process of fabrication. 
A circumstance of still greateritle credit to these devices, still, as others may 


and adjust. 
importance, but of less difficulty, is that of de- 
termining the character of the rennet. If this 
emit any strong or disagreeable odour, it is bad, 
and should not be employed, as it will infallibly 
communicate to the curd its own offensive qua- 
lities. 

As soon as the curd ‘s separated, it must be 


Though we give lit- 


have more faith than ourselves, it may not be 
improper to mention some of them. The most 
simple and most easily employed arc—rubbing 
them with oil, with butter not salted, with the 
lees of wine, and sometimes enveloping them 
with linen, dipped in vinegar, or in new hay, 
moistened with warm water. Another, more 


broken into pieces, so that the serum, which isicompounded and not so easily obtained, has fal- 


now collected into little cells, may have the 
means of escaping. 


len within the scope of our reading. It is giv- 


By this operation the curdien by M. Chazotte, inspector of mines to the 


is reduced to a paste, which acquires coheren-/Duke of Parma, who says of it, “ that cheeses 
cy as fast as the fluid is separated from it—)the most dry and of the worst quality, if mois- 
This paste is now put into moulds and com-|tened daily for twenty or thirty days, with a li- 
pressed until a farther portion of the moisture is\quor composed of strong vinegar and alkalised 


expelled. .When this effect is produced, the 


nitre, and which entirely resembles the foliated 


curd is again divided, squeezed by the hand,jearth of tartar, known to chemists and physi- 


replaced in the moulds and subjected to heavy 


cians, will render them excellent.” 


What, on 


weights, which expel the last remaining dropsjthis head, is suggested by our own experience 


—--- 


(4) The Schadbzieger (cheese made in Switzerland) 
is of a different kind. Instead of the curd, the Swiss 


employ the sediment of the serum, and macerate in it 
a few of the leaves, stems or seeds of the trifolium 
oderatum, or blue clover. 
the Schabzieger its peculiar and highly aromatic taste 
and smell. 





is, that if not made better, they are assuredly 
best preserved, by dark apartments, neither ve- 





(5) The Italians employ safron, and the English the| 
bixa, to colour their cheeses. These are only expedi- 


it is this which gives tojents to makes new cheese pass for old in the market. 


(6) This appearance shows that the absorption 
t is complete, 


ry dry nor very homid, and by shelves or tables 
frequently washed, and aot containing in them 
any resinous matter. 

Of the residuum or whey left after cheese- 
making. 

This is not without its uses, and some of them 
important. The medical virtues of whey 
have been long acknowledged and much cele- 
brated, and appear to be beyond even the reach 
of time, which has neither abated their force-nor 
diminished their fame; for, when all other 
remedies fail, the modern valetudinarian, like 
the ancient, is dismissed to mountain air and 
whey diet. The lives of literary men furnish 
many striking instances of its nourishing as well 
as its medicinal properties. Boerhaave perse- 
vered in the use of it, to the exciusion of other 
food, for many months ; and Furguson for many 
years. Its effects in fattening hogs is universally 
known. This nutritive property exists in the 
mucus sugar with which it abounds; the ex- 
traction of which has long employed the science 
and industry of the Swiss cantons.(7) 





(7) See Lichtenstein and Rocol, on the sugar of 
milk. The maximum of its quantity 1-28th; the mi- 
nimum 1-60th. Scheele has shown, that this saccha- 
rine matter differs essentially from the sugar of canes, 
See Fourcroy’s Chemistry, vol. ix. 


PASTEL, OR WOAD SEED. 


Sir: I have received from the south of 
France Cette, a small parcel, 28 Ibs. of woad, 
seed, cultivated there with advantage, and ex- 
ported in considerable quantities as a dye stuff; 
not being myself prepared to make any useful 
experiment in the cultivation of it here, and be- 
leiving that it is better adapted to a more south- 
ern climate, I have thought that some of your 
friends to the south of this, might be disposed to 
try it, and I have therefore taken the liberty of 
directing it to be sent to you by the first oppor- 
tunity from this place. I shall be pleased ii 
you think it worth your notice, and distribu- 
tion in any way you may think proper. I am not 
possessed of any other information as to man- 
agement of it, than that it is sown in a light soil 
in the month of March. 

I should like much to have an ear, or a few 
grains of the Lee corn, with a memoranda of the 
mode of planting it in which it has been found 
to succeed best, and would feel greatly obliged 





to you if at any favourable moment you would 
send me such, addressed to the care of my 
friend, T. Shore, P. M. here 
I am most respectfully, Sir, 
Your most ob’t Servant. 
JOHN LE MESSUIER. 

Petersburg, Va. 21st, Dec. 1820, 

The receipt of the above letter presents a pro- 
per occasion for acknowledging the kindness 
of General H. A. S. Dearborn, in presenting us 
with his “ Translation of a treatise on the cul- 
ture, preparation, history, and analysis, of Pas- 
tel or Woad: the different methods of extracting 
the Colouring Matter, and the manner of using it, 
and Indigo, in Dyeing. By C. P. De Lastey- 
rie. To which is added, information upon the 





art of extracting Indigo, from the leaves of Pas- 
tel. Published by order of his Excellency, 
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Montalivet, Count of the Empire, Minister of 


the Interior. Paris—1811. 


Naturellement sans moyen, le Pastel fait la couleur 
‘bleue— 
De lui—meme aussi seul causant de celestes coleurs 
comme plus ou moins charge. 
Oliver de Serres. 


Translated from the French by H, A. S. 
Dearborn.” 

To the title page we will add for the infor- 
mation of the reader, the translator’s preface, 
which will serve to show the importance of the 
article in question to the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the United States, and shall hereafter 
copy a great part or the whole of the work, if 
we shall have reason to think it will be accepta- 
ple to aconsiderable portion of our readers; it 
would probally occupy about the first three pa- 
ges of three or four different numbers of our pa- 
pers, and how could that space be better occu- 
pied than in the preservation of a treatise which 
if it be not now, may under some future circum- 
stances of our country, prove highly advanta- 
geous and important to a numerous class of our 
citizens. This is only one amongst many proofs 
given by the learned translator, of his discern- 
ment and patriotism on occasions. which involve 
the welfare of some of the most numerous and 
weighty portions of American socicty. 

Editor American Farmer. 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


During the system of continental restrictions ; 
which excluded the marine importation of the 
products of every other country into France, 
vast exertions were made to replace by those of 
that nation, such as usually had been imported 
from other parts of the world. 

Indigo had been for the last century and a 
half, the only pigment used for dyeing blue, and 
a substitute was rendered indispensable. 

High premiums were offered by the emperor, 
for the discovery of some indigenous substance, 
which would supply its place. 

Inquiry was universally excited; experi- 
ments were made upon a variety of plants, and 









expense in the culture and preparation than any 
other plant, and dyed as beautiful, deep, and as 
permanent a colour, as the best India indigo. 

The most celebrated chemists of that nation. 
bestowed great attention on the analysis, of 
pasiel; numerous experiments were made to 
discover the best mode of cultivation, and vari 
ous processes were attempted for extracting the 
colouring flocculi. 

Joel. Barlow, Esq. was Minister of the Uni. 
ted States at the French Court, during the time 
these inquiries and experiments were made.— 
He was deeply impressed with the importance 
which the cultivation of woad would be to his 
country, and transmitted these publications to 
one of his friends in Connecticut, who loaned 
them to the translator, with his consent that they 
should be translated for the press. 

There is not a doubt but that woad can fur- 
nish a blue pigment for all the States, where in- 
digo cannot be cultivated at a cheaper rate than 
they are now supplied with that colouring ingre- 
dient. 

The translator received, three years since, 
about a hundred woad seed, which were sown 
in drills, and the second year he gathered three 
bushels of seed from the plants. 

The plants were not in the smallest derree 
injured by the frosts of winter, and vegetated 
much earlier in the spring than those which 
were natives of our soil. The seed stalks had 
grown many inches, before the grass had even 
sprouted. 

At this time no treatise on the mode of culti- 
vation, or the methods of preparing the leaves 
into pelotes, or of extracting the indigo, had 
been seen. 





If the plants are too thick, they should be 
thinned at the time they are hoed. ‘The quan- 
tity of seed which should be sown also depends 
upon its quality. When it is not too old, is 
plump, heavy and of a dark blue colour, it will 
certainly come up well. It is not pecessary to 
use so much seed when it is sown in rows.— 
The seed should be sown as early in the spring 
as the season will permit. This period, for the 
southern departments of France, is during 
the month of February commencing about 
the 15th, and for the northern’ departments, 
the month of March. As _ pastel suffers but 
little from the frosts of Spring, it can be 
sown as soon as the heat begins to produce 
the least vevetation. If it is sown late, the 
leaves are less and the product not so great. 
Another reason in favour of early sowing 1s, 
that the insects which attack pastel, rarely 
appear early in the spring. 

Sometimes this operation is delayed for a 
month from showers and bad weather; in con- 
sequence of which the seed is frequently not 
sown in Languedoc until the forepart of March, 


sowing the seed when the carth is covered with 
snow, and then harrowing it in, a few days af- 
ter.it has melted. The sced sometimes remains 
a fortnight on the snow, and from the blue colout 
which stains the snow, the planter can discover 
whether it has been sown equally or not.— 
Some farmers recommend sowing in the fore- 
part of October, soon after the seed is gathered. 
They assign as a reason, that the seed comes up 
better, that the plants, so far from being jnjured 
by the frosts of winter, strike roots which, in 
the spring, accelerate vegetation ; besides, the 


The only object in publishing this work, isYOung Sprouts are at this season, less subject to 


the advancement of our agricultural and manu- 
facturing interests. If a disposition is excited 
to make experiments on the culture and use of 
Pastel ultimately productive of beneficial effects, 
the translator will be amply compensated, in the 
reflection, that he may have been of some ser- 
vice to his country. 

He will be happy to furnish seed to such per- 


from the researches of the savans, it was.ascer-jsons as may be inclined to attempt the cultiva- 
tained that pure indigo could be extracted fromition of woad, and will send it to them with 
Polygonum tinctorium, chinese, barbatum, avi-|pleasure, in such manner as they may point 
culare, and fago pirum; Galega tinctoria, He-jout. 
dris-arium, different species; Cicerarietinum, Brinley Place, May, 1816. 
common ciches, or chick-hea ; Medicago sativa, 
Lucern, or fiurfle meyick: Scabiosa succisa, CHAPTER III. 
ea ng! ; . 

Devil's bit : Mercurialis gn ae Dog's mer- The Seed, the time and manner of sowing it. 
cury ; Vaccinium myrtillus, Robina, caragana, a 
Siberian Shrub ; Centaurea cyanus, Blue bottle ;| It is said that pastel seed will not keep good 
Genippa Americana, Polygola, Milk-wort ;imore than two years. We have .sown seed 
Sophora tincturia, Spilanthus tinctorius, Acer|which was four years old and it did come up.— 
rubrum, a sfiecies of the mafile ; Lotus cornicu-|If the seed is old, it is best to soak it in water 
latus, Birds foot trefoil, or milkvetch ; Lignumjone night. The quantity which ought to be 
nephreticum, Guilandina moringa, a wood of\sown depends on the nature of the soil. Rich 
South America ; Inula helenium, elecampane ;\land should be sown thinner than that which i 
Cica, Chilidonium magus, common Celandine ;|light and sterile. 
Quercus, Oak, the heart of ‘various species ;| If the plants in the first are at too great a 
Sambucus nigra and ebulus, Coronilla luticasa,|\distance, they vegetate too vigorously, and will 
Agoricus campestris, Mushroom, or Champig-lbe inferior in quality, as we observed before in 
non; Cestrum sinctorium, Lichen, numerous|the preceding chapter, while on a light soil, they 
species ; Dolichos Cablab, Egyptian kidney|should be at a greater distance from each other, 
bean ; and Isatis tinctoria, Pastel, or woad. that they may receive more nutriment which is} 

Isatis tinctoria, was found to yield the great-|necessary to make them grow to their full size. 
est quantity of colouring matter ; could be culti-| This precept is an exception to the general 








be injured by insects. 

We have sown pastel during the three or 
four first days of August, which withstood the 
rigours of winter, and vegetated earlier in the 
spring. 
the soil, we must decide which period is the 
best. 


After having sown during the first pleasant 
days at the commencement of the season, it fre- 
quently happens that the weather becomes cold 
and unfavourable, which prevents germination, or 
the insects, destroy the young shoots, which 
makes it necessary to re-plant; therefore, a suf- 
ficient quantity of seed should be reserved for 
that purpose. 


Some small planters in Languedoc, are in 
the habit of sowing, in the same field with pas- 
tel, beans, cabbages, or other vegetables. It is 
unnecessary to observe that this practice is in- 
jurious to the quality and quantity of the pastel, 
as it prevents that particular attention to its 
culture which is necessary during its growth, 
besides the leaves and rubbish of those various 
plants, become mixed with the pastel and in- 
jure its quality. 

The most general and expedient method of 
sowing, is the broad cast, and the seed should 
be scattered as equally as possible; therefore, 
but a small quantity should be thrown at a time. 
It should then be covered with a light harrow, 
after which the ground should be rolled to make 
the surface as smooth as possible. 





vated all over France ; required less trouble and!principles of agriculture. 


In small fields, which are laid out in beds, 


There is a custom in some parts of Germany, of 


From experience and the situation of 
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the seeds are sown in drills and raked in, which 
gives a more free and equal circulation to the 
air, as the distances between the plants are mor: 
uniform. The rows should be twelve inches 
apart, and more When a plough is used to till the 
crop. In England a machine is used to distri- 
bute the seed more equally. This machine is 
similar to that used to sow turnips, (says Dick- 
son, in his practical Agriculture,) the rows 
are nine inches apart, and covered with a rake, 
attached to the machine, or with a light rake, 
in the usual way. 

The plant comes up in ten or fifteen days ; if 
it is perceived that the seed has not sprouted, or 
the sprouts are destroyed by the insects, or by 
the intemperature of the season, the land should 
be immediately all sown over again, or the va- 
cant places, when only detached parts of the 
ground is without plants; but if the principal 
part of the plants have perished, the whole 
ground should be re-sown. In the first instance, 
holes can be made with the hoe, and three or 
four seed thrown in, and immediately cover- 
ed over. Sometimes it becomes necessary to 
re-plant two or three times. 

A calm time should be chosen to sow, for the 
seed being light, are easily scattered by the 
wind, and thus are unequally dispersed over the 
ground. 


Agricultural Experiments, 
WITH DIFFERENT MANURES. 


Shrubbery, Balt. Co. Jan. 1st, 1821. 
Joun S. Skinner, Esa. 

Dear Sir.—As you are very fond of experi- 
mental farming, I have taken the liberty to set 
before you two experiments made by me, on 
two acres of ground, contiguous, and placed in 
every respect as to position and poverty on an 
equal footing ; perhaps No. | might have had a 
scratch for oats or rye once in twenty years,— 
that the other escaped by being too full of large 
stone, to suffer the plough to go easily. Be that 
as it may, one bore poverty grass, (Avena Spica- 
ta, Lin.) the ‘other the same, and blackberry 
briars. Both began their position on ground a 
little elevated and declined to nearly fit for mea- 
dow ground. 





Vo. 1. 
Manuring. 
200 bushels leached ashes, six two horse loads 
manure, one wagon load lime, 35 bushels. 
Manner of afifilying it. 
Ashes, harrowed in with oats. 
Lime, mixed in the fall with earth, and put o 
next spring on the clover. 
Manure, put on the second spring, to mend 
defective spots. 
Cultivation. 
Ploughed in spring, and sowed in oats and 
clover. 
Crop. 
14 bushels oats, first year; 3-4 ton of clover, 
second year; 1-2 ton of clover third year. 
Result—apparent poverty the fourth year. 
No. 2. 
Manuring. 
Two loads of lime, say 70 bushels; twelve 


Manner of afifilying it. 
with earth, 18 months before sowing the grain, 
and two additional ploughings in the interim. 
Manure, harrowed in with rye. 

Cultivation. 
Sowed in rye, at the rate of two bushels, to 
the acre in the early part of September, with 
the intent of cutting it for milch cows. 

Crop. 

Twenty-five bushels of rye (an immense mass 
long straw) and a remarkable fine crop of vol- 
unteer clover, a foot high or more, the first 
fall. 
Result—every appearance of great improve- 
ment in the soil. 


porated, and began to act on the soil. It was in 


Lime, ploughed in without previously mixing it!act put on the very best way I have ever tried, 


simply spread on the field in its quick state, and 
turned in there to continue soft and caustic, and 
make abundance of lime water, dissolving by va- 
rious means till the field was sown. 

The manure in No. 2 was put on in the best 
way possible; and finally the rye was sown at 
the most proper time, so early that when win- 
ter came on, there was a sward which protected 
the whole ground from frost and roots extend- 
ing and dividing the soil, and not only so, buty 
this stratagem of early sowing, the growth of the 
rye was extended into two seasons; thus giving 
the earth and manure full leisure to perform 
their work without exhaustion. The oats had 
four months, but the rye had nine months to 








As it was intended for potatoes it was turned 





in this fall, but I lament, that the small quantity 
of ground I have, did not permit me to spare; 
it. 


REMARKS. 


The difference in these results, is so great, 


grow. This latter I consider an important item, 
particularly in thin grounds, as we may learn 
from the growth of trees in such grounds. 
Yours, &c. &e. 


UENS WAIBMORIS. 








whilst the actual power of the manures is so 
nearly balanced, or perhaps in favour of No. 1, 
that if there was not another fact upon earth to 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JANUARY 19, 1821, 


|they are very low damp grounds. 


prove it, this would show that both in manage--BEATSON’S NEW SYSTEM OF CULTIVATION. 
ment of manures as well as in choice and man-| A work intended to suggest means for superced- 
agement of crops, there is a road to poverty and ing the enormous expenses of Agriculture in Great 
a road to riches, with the same means in hand. Britain, pots oe ba bp hia Go 
In tess then may we toil, if we have not the Alexander Beatson, of Sussex, England. It greatly 
farmer’s head as well as the farmer’s hand. limits the use and expense of lime, dung, and sum- 
It would be very unentertaining for me to de- mer fallows. “The General is a member of the Bri- 
tail the necessities and accidents and moving sh vende: the teat riganed byl by ap ve on 
ener Sai ia! or derivin 
about that caused the above disposition of things, fro pera eins abe aaheaaiiors + prdidimmonsog 
but I had little choice, and no merit, and I hope sand compares the old and his new method of culti- 
but little demerit in the whole of it. But I have'yation, in all the practical details and expenses, in- 
received a lesson, never to be forgotten. Itcluding time, rent and taxes. He burns the seeds, 
would be a good thing if this wide difference injroots, stalks, and leaves of all weeds, and other pos- 
the result could be well explained by some ap 7 ei i eb at poaegeor * a ane them 
- ; sy sae ; orse scari- 
telligent agriculturalist ; but the amaliness ofr, end cellaeding thats ta beanbe by oh ke 
the experiment will I expect, cause it to be dis-j4y, 2 Philadelphia Agricultural eeci ety, at a meet- 
regarded ; for my part, I can only conjecture jing on the 22d December last, took measures for 
my ideas are thus. The lime in No. |, was putithe re-publication of this work in a pamphlet, on 
on not only untimely, (the second year of thethe recommendation of theigPresident, Richard Pe- 
crop) but was used in the most injudicious man-ters, Esq. and other members, on whom it had made 
ner, viz. as a top dressing, and then by mingling|"¢TY Interesting Impressions. 
it with earth, giving it an opportunity of becom-| (> ay inventors and venders of Agricultural Im- 
ing mortar, instead of manure. I have other/plements and Machinery, are invited to send to the 
experiments that condemn this favourite plan of|Editor of the American Farmer ; wood engravings, 
mixing the lime previous to scattering it. of such implements and machinery, with a plain 
} F . ak description of their powers, advantages, &c. &c. in 
Ashes is comparatively a sluggish manure for!which case they will be gratuitously inserted in this 
grounds in the lowest state of poverty, unless|journal, and by that means, circulated and made 
It is there-known throughout the United States. 
fore improper for red clover, which loves up| N. B. cp No pay will hereafter be received for 
ground, as also for oats, when applied about the|the insertion of any advertisement in this Journal.— 


2 ; . : nor will it contain any thing in the shape or charac- 
time of sdwing, as was the case here. The ter of “ news”—having already expressly declared, 


ploughing was done but a few hours instead of ali, our prospectus, that the American Farmer takes 
season before sowing the oats, which leaves thej« no interest or concern in the party froliticks, nor in 
wild roots remaining in the ground unkilled andithe transient occurrences of the day.” We wish it 
attractive ; and lastly, the sudden draft on the'to be considered, what it is in fact—a book of Ag- 
ground by the oats, is highly improper ; not -—- ee published in rn age mee. 
only for thin grounds, but for grounds manured ‘mah ee doar hy een yo ah sp oS eee 
with all sluggish manures. It suits better fo ram are yet to be developed. yamp 

the quick stable stuff, so that in No. 1, every 
thing was done in the worst manner, or nearl 

$0. 

In No. 2, the ploughing was effectual, and by 
its repetition at such periods previous to sowing 

viz. eighteen months, not vunly the wild roots. 











(cr No material variation in the prices of articles 
usually reported in this paper. 
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two horse cart loads manure. 


BY JOHN S. SKINNER EDITOR. 


were killed, but the lime was thoroughly incor- 





